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certainly the act should be studied as a whole. To con-
fine our attention to consciousness would be like describ-
ing the shifting views of the kaleidoscope, without any
consideration of the action of the machine. Though
entertaining, it would be, on the whole, rather trifling.
Another difficulty with psychology conceived as the
science of consciousness has been felt most keenly by
the students of animal psychology. A science should be
based on as direct observations as possible, while the
animal psychologist was in the unsatisfactory position
of being entirely unable to observe the animal conscious-
ness directly. This would not be so bad if he had the
means of inferring the consciousness of the animal with
any certainty from its actions; but such inferences are
based wholly on analogy and not on logically sound
premises. We observe the animal behaving in a certain
manner, and reason that if we behaved in such a way in
similar circumstances, our conscious experience would
be thus and so; and therefore the animal's consciousness
must be thus and so. But this is no sure inference, since
the major premise that it requires, to the effect that
such an act is always attended by such consciousness,
could not be known to be true except by observation
of the consciousness of animals attending their acts.
Aside from this logical difficulty, there is in detail very
great chance of error when animal behavior is inter-
preted anthropomorphically. The animal psychologist
is confronted by a dilemma: if he would produce psy-
chology, he is told that he must describe the conscious-
ness of animals; but if he attempts to do so, he ceases to
be scientific. Meanwhile, he is perfectly aware within
himself that he is making scientific observations on the